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THE NEW CLASSICAL PHILOLOdY 1 

I derive the title of my paper by analogy from 
"the new theology". We, who were brought up in the 
theology of our fathers and have since kept up with 
recent developments in theological thought, recognize 
that the new theology is merely the adaptation of 
the old truths of religion to the life and forms of 
thought of to-day. It is a shaking off of the shackles 
of eighteenth century statements of biblical doctrines, 
and an endeavor to preserve the old wine of divine 
truth in the new bottles of modern science and 
philosophy. 

There is a great contrast between the 'Zeit- 
geist' of the early nineteenth and that of the early 
twentieth century, brought about by the changes of 
economic conditions, the development of science and 
the broadening of knowledge of man and the uni- 
verse. The spirit of the former period was essen- 
tially intellectual and cultural, of the latter social 
and utilitarian. A century ago the standard of effi- 
ciency was, "What does he know?"; to-day it is 
"What can he do?" The old theology aimed to 
make a man good and to fit him for heaven; 
the new theology aims to make a man .good 
for something and to fit him for the life 
of to-day. Similarly in education a century 
ago the culture ideal prevailed; to-day the service 
ideal is dominant. A century ago, the man of 
thought was held highest in honor; to-day the man 
of action wins more general esteem. A century ago 
the three learned professions — of the preacher, the 
lawyer, the doctor — were paramount; to-day their 
place is taken by the captain of industry, the banker 
and the engineer. 

In the light of this change in the spirit of the 
times, we must investigate the development of clas- 
sical studies, in order fully to appreciate their pres- 
ent status and to mark out the path whereby they 
may once more attain to pre-eminence in the educa- 
tional system of the future. 

The evolution of classical studies in the last hun- 
dred years aptly illustrates Hegel's well-known 
aphorism that truth in its development is the media- 
tion between two opposites evolved through three 
successive stages, viz. : thesis, or the dogmatic stage ; 
antithesis, or the stage of opposition and contradic- 
tion; and synthesis, or the stage of reconciliation 
and final adjustment. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
classicism of the Oxford type dominated the college 
and university curriculum. This was the pabulum 
that produced great statesmen, profound lawyers and 
eloquent preachers. They assimilated the spirit of 
the Greeks and Romans, found in ancient writers 
principles of action to meet contemporary problems, 
and brought the wisdom of the ancients to bear on 
the affairs of modern life. Humanism, or the aes- 
thetic culture inherent in the Classics, was the mark 

1 This paper was read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States at Washington, D. C, April ij, 1908. 



of the gentleman; clear and accurate thinking, re- 
fined diction, a knowledge of belles lettres, history, 
philosophy, and ability to quote the great masters of 
Greece and Rome, were the tests of scholarship. 

By degrees, however, the great strides made by 
physical science won attention and the great benefits 
conferred by science introduced a new standard of 
educational efficiency. The scientific, in contrast to 
the humanistic spirit, dominated the intellectual field. 
The expanding university life of Germany brought in 
new ideals of educational fitness, by emphasizing 
erudition rather than culture. Herbert Spencer as- 
sailed the traditional humanistic ideal and "sternly 
required every branch of learning to say what it 
could do for its possessor toward the ends of self- 
preservation and the continuation of the species". 
Thus was ushered in a period of antithesis, the con- 
test of conflicting ideals in education. The new 
sciences with their utilitarian bias demanded recog- 
nition, and it devolved on the Classics to conform to 
the scientific standard of efficiency that rapidly be- 
came dominant. 

The response of the Classics was the development 
of philology as a science, the endeavor to treat lan- 
guage by methods similar to those found in the 
chemical and biological laboratories. In their eager- 
ness to demonstrate the scientific character of classi- 
cal study, however, classical teachers lost sight too 
frequently of the essentially humanistic nature of the 
material they had to deal with. The masterpiece of 
classical literature was ofttimes regarded as merely 
a cadaver for scientific dissection to establish the 
laws of language and to train the mind of students 
in scientific method. The value of the Classics as 
a mental discipline and the position of classical phil- 
ology as a science were established, yet there is no 
telling how much was lost to mankind in the sacri- 
fice of spirit to letter, of content to form. By enter- 
ing into friendly rivalry with physical science on its 
own ground, classical philology has gained recog- 
nition as a member of the republic of sciences, yet 
in the period of antithesis, the value of humanism as 
an educational force has become obscured, and thus 
the Classics have lost somewhat the bloom of their 
peculiar excellence. 

Fortunately, we have now entered upon the third 
period, synthesis, the stage of reconciliation and 
final adjustment, and our leading university presi- 
dents, especially Schurman and Wilson, are urging 
the need of a revival of the spirit of humanism puri- 
fied by the fiery trial it has passed through, and its 
recognition as the twin sister of the scientific spirit. 
Higher education in America has entered upon a 
new phase of vast significance. We are witnessing 
the union of the spirit of science with that of hu- 
manism and the emergence of a new ideal of personal 
efficiency, which combines liberal culture with tech- 
nical training. The life of the spirit is asserting it- 
self as of at least equal importance with material 
welfare, and the need of the Classics is being felt 
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most keenly in localities where technical education 
has received its highest development. 

Out of the struggle of the past fifty years is 
emerging the netv classical philology which adapts its 
message and its methods of teaching to the life of 
to-day. Let us point out briefly how this new utili- 
tarian classicism contrasts in some respects with the 
humanistic classicism of the dogmatic stage and the 
scientific classicism of the antithetic stage. 

Classical philology, in the broad definition of 
Boeckh, is the reconstruction of classical antiquity in 
all its essential manifestations — life, language, litera- 
ture, art — by the scientific interpretation of all exist- 
ing phenomena. Or, in the language of K. O. 
Miillcr, it "does not strive to establish isolated facts 
or to get an acquaintance with abstract forms, but 
to grasp the ancient spirit in its broadest meaning, 
in its works of reason, of feeling and of imagina- 
tion". 

The new classical philology is realizing this broad 
ideal, it seems to me, by placing the emphasis on 
aspects of antiquity that have not received full rec- 
ognition in the period of antithesis. Let me briefly 
call attention to the most important of these. 

(1) The new classical philology lays stress rather 
on the subject matter of ancient literature than on 
language and style. The study of ancient times is 
pursued in a more historic spirit and is directed more 
to fact and reality than to words. It recognizes 
that far more important than language and style is 
the assimilation by the student of the spirit and the 
content of Greek and Roman literature, that they 
may become a possession for ever, giving him deeper 
insight into the problems of life and wisdom to meet 
them. John Stuart Mill, in his inaugural address, 
delivered to the University of St. Andrews, February 
1, 1867, calls attention "to the treasure which they 
(the ancients) accumulated of what may be called 
the wisdom of life; the rich store of experience of 
human nature and conduct, which the observing 
minds of those ages, aided in their observations by 
the greater simplicity of manners and life, consigned 
to their writings and most of which retains its value. 
The speeches in Thucydides; the Rhetoric, Ethics 
and Politics of Aristotle; the Dialogues of Plato; 
the Orations of Demosthenes; the Satires and es- 
pecially the Epistles of Horace; all the writings of 
Tacitus; the great work of Quintilian, a repertory 
of the best thoughts of the ancient world on all sub- 
jects pertaining to education; and, in a less formal 
manner, all that is left to us of the ancient histo- 
rians, orators, philosophers, and even dramatists, 
are replete with remarks and maxims of singular 
good sense and penetration, applicable both to politi- 
cal and to private life : and the actual truths we find 
in them are even surpassed in value by the encour- 
agement and help they give us in the pursuit of 
truth". 

(2) The study of ancient life and art is now re- 
garded as of equal significance with the study of 



language and literature. The growth of classical 
archaeology has shown that the study of the mate- 
rial remains must go hand in hand with the study 
of literature, if we would restore the picture of an- 
tiquity with any degree of completeness. Just at the 
time when too exclusive attention to philology and 
grammar were causing the Classics to lose their grip 
on the American people, the American Schools at 
Athens and in Rome brought to our classrooms a 
number of teachers who had got in close touch with 
the life of antiquity through a study of the monu- 
ments. The result has usually been that courses in 
archaeology have attracted students who would not 
otherwise be brought in contact with the spirit of 
Greece and Rome, and have kept alive a popular in- 
terest in the cultured public who might otherwise 
have become alienated from the Classics. We must 
induce all the students we can to take and to keep 
up the study of Greek and Latin. But it falls to us 
as classical teachers to awaken an interest in an- 
tiquity through the study of Greek and Roman art, 
antiquities and politics in students who may not have 
had the privilege of studying the languages of Greece 
and Rome. 

(3) The Classics must be advocated as the funda- 
mental study, as the basis of modern education. If 
we insist on this point and accommodate our meth- 
ods to proving its truth, we shall have a firmer 
foundation for the new classical philology. It is 
not difficult to demonstrate that the study of an- 
tiquity is the best preparation for the life of the 
present, by taking advantage of the scientific recog- 
nition of the doctrine of evolution and the impor- 
tance of origins. 

We make a mistake if we insist merely on the 
value of the study of Greek and Latin as a whet- 
stone on which to sharpen youthful minds. No ade- 
quate substitute has yet been found for the study of 
the Classics in this respect, but we must show a 
positive value attaching to classical studies in them- 
selves. 

The basis of modern European civilization is es- 
sentially classical. "Modern Christianity is not more 
directly connected with the Founder and His Disci- 
ples than is modern culture with the ancient civili- 
zation of Hellas". Rome was the great reservoir 
into which poured the culture of Greece and the 
Orient, and out of Rome issued the streams which 
have made France, Germany, England and America 
what we now find them. Hence, to understand our 
language, our literature, our institutions, our art, we 
must have a knowledge of the ancient Classics. The 
danger of each nation selecting its own language as 
the basis of education on patriotic grounds lies in the 
serious evil that would result from dividing up the 
common basis of European education, which is clas- 
sical. 

(4) We must meet our opponents on their own 
ground and show the utilitarian value of classical stud- 
ies. The Gassical Conferences of the Michigan School- 
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masters' Club have for a number of years been di- 
recting attention to this aspect of classical study. 
Thus at the conference of 1906, there was a sympo- 
sium upon the value of humanistic, especially clas- 
sical studies, as a preparation for the study of medi- 
cine and engineering ; at the conference of 1907, there 
was a similar symposium upon the value of human- 
istic, particularly classical studies, as a preparation 
for the study of law; again, at the conference of 
March, 1908, the symposium considered the value of 
humanistic, particularly classical, studies as a prepa- 
ration for the study of theology; and at the classical 
conference of 1909, there will be a symposium on 
the value of the study of Latin and Greek as a 
preparation for practical life. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Association of Colleges and High 
Schools in November, 1907, emphasized Latin as the 
fundamental study for a knowledge of English and 
other modern languages, thus: "It happens that La- 
tin is the medium, so to say the background — al- 
most the substance — of so many modern languages, 
that it is in a sense indispensable. Let him choose 
one language besides the Latin — let it be Greek or 
let it be Spanish ; it does not make any difference 
whether it is a modern language or an ancient lan- 
guage, but one language besides Latin — let him swim 
from first to last in the atmosphere of Latin, and 
then let him choose one language besides Latin". 

Similarly, it is easy to show that Latin is the 
fundamental study for a knowledge of the political 
sciences. "No study of the development of Euro- 
pean institutions is possible without a knowledge of 
Latin, for in it are contained the records of the 
development of law, religion, literature and thought". 

(5) The great need of modern America is an im- 
pulse away from materialism, and toward higher 
standards of living, moral, intellectual and spiritual. 
Hence, the new classical philology seeks to restore 
the spirit of humanism to our educational system, to 
introduce into our fretful modern life "the sweet- 
ness and light" of the Greek spirit and the strength 
and fortitude of the Roman spirit. President Schur- 
man sometime ago asserted that Athenian culture is 
America's need. He had taken to heart the contrast 
between American culture of to-day and the culture 
of the ancient Greeks. He says that "While as a 
people, we are wonderfully energetic, industrious, in- 
ventive and well-informed, we are, in comparison 
with the ancient Athenians, little more than half- 
developed on the side of our highest rational and 
artistic impulses", and he concludes as follows: 
"Our work in the nineteenth century was largely of 
the utilitarian order; in the twentieth century we 
are summoned to conquer and make our own the 
ideal realms of truth and beauty and excellence 
which far more than material victories constitute the 
true greatness of nations". 



Hence, it becomes us as classical teachers to rec- 
ognize that our strongest weapon in this material 
age is the fact that we stand for humanism and all 
that the term implies far more than does any other 
branch of knowledge. We must respond to the call 
for the discipline of cultured manhood. The aim of 
education is not to make a living but to make a life, 
not the accumulation of material wealth, but the 
growth of the spirit. Next to the religion of the 
Man of Nazareth, nothing contributes so much to 
this end as the study of Greek and Roman literature 
and art. We have in Pericles the incarnation of the 
Greek love for reason and beauty at its best, in 
Julius Caesar the highest manifestation of the Ro- 
man practical sense, mastery of men, grasp of social 
problems and science of government. What our own 
age needs to meet the demands of the day is a 
double portion of the spirits of Pericles and of Julius 
Caesar. For this, it must look to the classrooms 
where Greek and Latin are taught. 

In conclusion, we must adapt our methods of in- 
struction to the ideals which we have before us. 
While the languages must be mastered, yet forms 
and syntax and rhetorical analysis must be regarded 
as merely means to an end — namely, the understand- 
ing of the thought and the assimilation of the spirit 
of the author read. I feel that from the very be- 
ginning of a Greek or Latin course the teacher 
should strive to impart as much as possible of the 
spirit of Greece and Rome and of a knowledge of 
Greek and Roman life and art. The first two years 
of a college course should be devoted to the study of 
the literature, and to the acquirement of an accurate 
and ready reading knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
while at the same time the bearing of ancient life on 
the life of to-day should be emphasized in season 
and out of season. Then, in the later years, there 
should be offered to the student a variety of courses 
according to his special bent, and the profession he 
expects to pursue. Some will want philology and 
literary criticism, especially those who are preparing 
to be teachers, authors, preachers or journalists. 
Others will prefer archaeology and art, especially 
prospective artists, architects and engineers, others 
ancient history, courses in private and public life, 
Greek political science and Roman law, especially 
young men who hope to be lawyers or to enter the 
public service. 

By thus contributing to the needs of the student 
according to the demands of the day, we shall make 
the public realize that the Classics are valuable to 
the student, not merely as a whetstone on which to 
sharpen his wits and give him a command of lan- 
guage necessary in every walk of life, but also as an 
essential part of the student's equipment to give him 
adequate preparation for his work in the world. 

Mitchell Carroll 
Thb Gborgb Washington University. 



